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BISHOP  OF  HURON. 


BISHOP'S  CHARGE. 


Reverend  Brethren  and  Brethren  of  the  Laity: 

It  is  with  great  ditiidenue  that  I  meet  you  in  this  ttrst 
Synod  s.nce  you  elected  me  to  the  high  and  hdy  and  espon 
source"  '"''•      "'"'  '""'''^'"■'-'  ^''""«'  f^"'"  «<=«™1 

First,  from  the  fact  tliat  I  have  Iwcn  called  to  succeed  one 
of  the  most  saintly  men  of  the  present  generation,  whethe? 
v.thm  or  without  the  Anglican  communion.  What  ve  s-m  1  „f 
him  when  our  hearts  were  full  during  the  first  days  o  our 
bereavement  is  what  we  would  still  say  (jf  him. 

f.r  .^A  '''"  '^^'l"'^^''«=.'l  to  "«  'lie  memory  of  a  saintlv  charac- 
ter and  a  preacher  of  nghteousne.ss.  .cmiac 

Though  his  name  is  not  associated  with  any  great  institu 
ion  that  he  founded,  or  movement  that  he  inaugurated    « 
that  his  fame  or  his  name  might  be  known  to  succeeding  geiier" 
ations,  yet  his  influence  was  ,,rofound  upon  the  life  of  this 
Dioeese  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  Svnod,  and  we  all  have 
absorbed     something     of     his     meekness     and     gen  leness 
and   something  of    his  faith  in  God's    guidance    and    ores 
ence     that    will    never     pass     away.     ^But    ah    this    only 
makes    ,t    more    diftcult    to    succeed    him    in    this     office 
The   tender    grace  of    the    day  that  is  dead"  charms  and 
fascinates  and  we  think  that  it  will  never  return,      "erhaps 
It  will  never  return  in  the  same  form-the  meekness  and 
gentleness  and  profound  faith  and  spirituality  of  mTnd  and 
burning  eloquence -these  will  never  return^t  least  in  the 
forms  we  knew  so  intimately  and  loved  so  well  in  him      Yet 
under  such  conditions  the  voice  of  the  Eternal  to  every  gener- 

til?"}  r  ^i,"!"  "}?'':; ^""^  ""g'"a-  "As  I  was  with  Moses,  so 
will  I  be  with  thee."  Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage  "  Be- 
lieve in  the  saintly  past,  but  believe  also  in  the  Divine  present 

S-J""  .""'i""'  'f  ""^  °"''  '•^^  S°"^.  but  He  who  made 
them  great  and  samt  y  still  remains.  And  we  shall  best  honor 
their  memory  and  follow  in  their  steps,  not  by  trying  to 
imitate  the  outward  form  of  their  excellence,  but  by  doine 
Lrod  s  will  in  our  own  way,  consecrating  to  His  service  what 
V,ILa  '-^  P°"°'^5^  '^\  "'ey  did  theirs,  and  by  meeting  our 
tasks  and  problems  with  the  same  courage  and  faith.  This  if 
we  do,    God  even  our  own  God,  will  give  us  His  blessing  " 


of  the  work,  livc'n^^  vKit  1  V  ,  i  "'"'f '  ""''  ■"''g"it"de 
all  the  «.,rk  of  a  I  ish  o^suc,,  ,  ..tf,? '  '*™"  *°  "'"^"^  to 
addition  .11  the  me  tu  nx.ev  rrH"T' ""^  "'"'=« '" 
entered  into  the  mer  ,  ,.  ?i  s,  'p.  i  ,  ""■',  '"■"'  '""<=  ^  ''•'™ 
to  bear  '•  the  eareTf  a  ,,  Chure  h  s  "If  ',?'"■''  "^  *'•''""« 
in  the  c(jurse  of  nn-  v '„rk  i  i?  ,V  %  "  "'  ""^  l'^«inning  or 
will  treat  then  i™  „,"  nt,,'  ftV^if  ™"' w'^^  ^  ''"'^^  >'"" 
will  not  make  nnstaki^  i.'  w  1  n  ke  n",l'"  "l"  ''  ^  """ 
that  the  mistakes  will '  be  fcw  and  "'."?,  "*'■  '  ^"''^ 
I  hope  also  and  prav  th4  vou  vi  '"  "''^' ,"''  """"^^ 
them.     .\slsaidtovV,,,n      I    V  '    i.'>^"erously  forgive 

give  is  Dnine      Ti      i   '         ke Iv  ;',':t,"'  '"  '",  ''""""'  '°  f°^- 
will  be  yours.  '^  '"  '"  """^''  '  »"■»'  the  latter 

in  the  history  of  our   "umrV  ™    I         ^J^?,  !'^  "'^  ?l'"'-^' 
times  in  faet  as  ha^■e  not  been  v.  n,.'  "'  '™''''^'  '^"'"^ 

Reformation.     And  lik    •  1  criH     i  ""f  ''"'  '^">''  "^  '"^^ 

consciousof  ^rweak  es';  Hh  r'      ''!"'  '""/"^^  "^  «-'">'^ 
be  measured  hv  .,u      pp,r    L\' i  ^'"'■'''■'".''^■^^^•''f''i^  mus^ 

and  in  all  humiiu;2  '1^^^'  ^"^.k  T'!  '"^V'  ^"''"^' 
sympathy,  vour  counsel   -m  i  ,       "  ""^  >""■■  h«'P  and 

Ghost  ma  ■•  end uf  us  wit"  h"  '^t^r  '''']  "°'^  ^^e  Holy 
patienee  and  love  which,  i|  en-d  le  us  '  ^'^  ™?"S"^  ^"^ 
courageously  in  ,uidn,g  th:!'.S«tn;^li::^,S^'  ^"'^  ^^' 
brief^:  <S.;:':::;'S;,;:!1,:;;;^  ->„"*™  '-"-y  -1>  be  to  give  in 
the  conditions  which' e  ,nfr  m  u  ' ,  rh""Y'*'"?  ^^^  '"S''"^' 
and  What  our  attitude  llllv^l^l-l^.em  :;rS^L'b<^""  "'"^'=^^' 

THE    CilUKCIl's    POSITION-. 

regarflte  Chl^^h.-i^i^l-V  "'"^f  '"^^^^  >'-  ^  '" 
other  bodies.  Church™  r,^'";:f,'''«'''''">-  "^''h  reference  to 
they  stand,  and  Xers  fe.m  ™' "r'  ■'"''"  ""'  *"  ^now  where 
misreprescAting  he  a,ur  Vs'  J  t  "V'^"^"™  P^^"^'^'  '" 
best  'and   the    cause   of  ?he      nit       ^    ^^™*''  '""  ^^  ^"'^'^ 

best  served  by  a  ei::ruUirstan2gto^~tlT   ^"'   "^^ 


I.  First,  let  us  l)c  rquito  sure  that  the  Church  of  England 
holds  the  truth  of  tlie  visible  Chureli  that  tlirist  not  only 
projected  an  ideal  of  the  Cluin  h,  hut  foumle<l  an  aetual  visible 
society  of  men  and  women  to  cxemjilifv  the  new  life  and  to 
carry  on  His  work  on  earth  after  Ilir,  Ascension,  and  that  He 
endowed  this  society  with  illimitable  powers  for  growth  and 
expansion  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  ages  and  of  all  races 
and  of  all  climes;  that  this  society  h.is  hail  from  a  very  early 
date  a  distinct  organization  and  a  continu(jus  thotigh  chequer- 
ed history,  and  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  form  its  standard  of 
faith  and  conduct;  that  this  socictv  has  spread  over  the  great- 
er part  of  the  world ;  that  each  branch  of  it  is  independent  of 
all  foreign  control  and  subject  oiilv  to  the  supreme  Headship 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  socictv  wo  call  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church.  This  is  the  so(  iri\-  for  which  our  Lord  thrice 
prayed  that  it  might  never  be  divided  -that  its  members  all 
should  be  one,  and  that  its  unity  should  be  visible  before  the 
world  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  convince  the  world  that  He 
had  come  from  the  Father.  Such  is  the  Anglican  position  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  Church. 

2.  Secondly,  let  us  dchnitely  understand  that  when  the 
Church  of  England  reformed  herself  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
she  did  not  make  herself  a  newChun  h.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Church  goes  back  to  Aijostolic  tin;-  s.  The  English  Keformers 
revised  and  purified,  but  they  did  not  destroy  anvthing  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  the  Church.  "The  English  Church 
after  the  Reformation  was  as  much  the  English  Church  as 
Naaman  was  Naaman  after  he  had  washed  in  tlie  Jordan." 
(The  late  Bishop  Wordsworth,  of  Lincoln.) 

3.  Then  lastly  let  us  thoroughly  understand  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  Protestant.  The  name  Protestant 
comes  from  the  early  p;irt  of  the  sixteenth  century; 
but  the  thing  which  it  signifies  is  much  older,  and  repre- 
sents, in  fact,  the  continuous  protest  of  the  Church  against 
errors  and  corruptions,  and  you  find  it  in  the  prophets 
of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  utterances  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  ^  Himself,  in  the  writings  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
and  St.  John  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament  and  in  the 
utterances  of  the  great  councils  of  the  undivided  Church. 

And  thus  we  arri\e  at  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  at  once  Catholic  and  Protestant  in  the 
truest  sense  of  those  terms,  and  in  fact  occu[)ving  a  mediator- 
ial position  between  the  extremes  of  reformed  and  unreformed 
Christendom.    She  is  Catholic  nf)t  only  by  her  expansive  |)ower 

and  present  world-wide  jiosition,  but  also  by  her  doctrine 

the  maintenance  of  the  fulness  of  the  Catholic  faith ;   by  her 
polity— the  preservation  of  the  historic    Episcopate   and  the 


principle  of  authority ;  by  her  Liturgy,  which  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  continuous  devotional  life  of  the  Church;  and  by 
her  continuous  and  unbroken  history.  On  the  other  hand 
she  is  Protestant  in  that  she  makes  Holy  Scripture  the  one 
absolute  standard  of  Christian  doctrine  and  conduct,  in  her 
insistence  upon  lomjjlete  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  right  of 
every  believer  to  direct  and  immediate  access  to  God  in  Christ, 
without  the  necessary  intervention  of  any  human  agency. 

This  wide  comprehensiveness,  this  inclusion  of  what  is 
true  and  essential  in  both  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protest- 
ant position,  while  excluding  the  extremes  of  both,  is  often 
misunderstood  even  by  Churchmen,  and  many  have  been  the 
attempts  to  narrow  down  the  Church  to  one  or  the  other  type. 
But  that  would  be  to  convert  the  Church  into  a  sect  or  party 
and  the  whole  truth  is  ne\-er  found  with  any  one  party.  Be- 
sides, we  must  never  forget  this  fact,  that  progress  and  life  are 
maintained  through  the  conflict  and  interaction  of  two  ap- 
parently opposing  t  n.lencics  or  forces — the  centripetal  and 
centrifugal,  we  may  call  them.  These  two  opposing  tendencies 
meet  us  everywhere  in  nature,  in  social  and  political  evolution 
— in  the  very  constitution  of  the  universe.  So  they  are  found 
in  the  Church-  the  tendency  to  centralization  and  the  ten- 
dency to  diffusion — the  principle  of  authority  and  the  principle 
of  freedom  and  independence.  Each  acting  alone  results  in  a 
caricature  of  the  truth  and  has  resulted,  as  in  the  Roman 
Church,  in  spiritual  despotism,  or,  as  in  some  of  the  extreme 
Protestant  sects,  in  spiritual  anarchy.  Each  needs  the  other 
as  a  corrective,  and  truth  and  righteousness  will  be  promoted 
only  when  each  is  recognized,  when  the  two  tendencies  work 
together  in  harmony. 

Moreover,  the  same  comi)rehensiveness  is  vinced  by  the 
fact  that  the  Anglican  Church  has  refrained  .rom  imposing 
fresh  conditions  of  membership  or  of  communion  and  thus  once 
again  avoided  the  extremes  of  both  the  reformed  and  unre- 
formed  communions.  Wherever  the  other  communions, 
whether  Protestant,  or  Greek,  or  Roman  Catholic,  differ  from 
us,  it  is  because  they  have  imposed  restrictions  and  limitations 
upon  their  members  as  regards  faith  and  conduct,  restrictions 
and  limitations  often  too  heavy  to  be  borne  and  not  warranted 
by  Apostolic  precedent. 

For  all  these  reasons  we  say  that  the  Anglican  Church  holds  a 
mediatorial  position  between  the  Churches  and  seems  as  though 
destined  to  be  the  rallying  point  for  a  re-united  Christendom. 

CHURCH    UNION. 

We  hear  much  in  these  days  about  Church  union,  and  we 
cannot  but  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  hearts  of  God's  people  are, 


at  last  awakening  to  the  need  of  union.  The  present  move- 
ment has  oriKinated  and  as  vet  is  confined  to  other  Protestant 
bcdies  than  the  Church  of  Ensjland.  We  do  not  complain 
We  initiated  a  movement  towards  union  some  20  years  a™  and 
the  celeliratcd  Lamljcth  Quailrilateral  remains  as  the  oHicial 
statement  of  theChurchof  England's  position.  While  it  did  not 
lead  to  union  with  any  Church,  it  held  up  before  Christendom 
the  necessity  of  unit\-  and  perhaps  remotelv  pa\ed  the  wav  for 
the  iiresent  movement.  Whether  this  he' so  or  not,  it  is  our 
iluty  to  furtlier  the  present  mo\-emcnt  in  everv  wav  open  to  lis 
by  our  prayers,  b\-  our  sympatlietic  interest, 'e\-eri  thouj^di  not 
yet  invited  to  take  part  in  it.  The  communities  which  are 
now  negotiating  for  i-loscr  union,  must  in  order  to  achieve  it 
relax  some,  nay,  a  vast  number,  of  the  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions to  which  I  have  alrcadv  referred,  and  the  more  this  is 
done,  the  nearer  they  will  come  to  the  Anglican  position  In 
fact,  as  soon  as  they  each  relax  the  terms  which  now  divide 
them  from  one  another  tliev  ifso  facto  throw  down  the 
boundaries  which  di\ide  tlicm  in  matters  of  faith  from  the 
Church  of  England,  for  the  wide,  tolerant  charitv  of  the 
Church  of  Ei.„dand  already  admits  the  diversities  of' doctrine 
which  they  severally  represent. 

It  is  principally,  I  think,  misunderstanding  of  our  position 
which  has  kept  our  Protestant  brethren  aloof  from  us  so  long. 
It  is  the  duty  of  Anglicans  to  [)romote  a  better  understanding 
with  them,  to  recognize  and  to  make  known  the  fact  that  the 
great  majority  of  them  are  separated  from  u.s  bv  no  insuperable 
differences  of  doctrine  but  by  a  tradition  w'hich  thev  have 
inherited  from  the  intolerant  davs  of  our  fathers.  There  is 
room  in  the  Anglican  Church  for  evervone  who  i)elieves  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  provided  he  holds  this  faith  in  love 
allowing  his  brother  to  hold  the  same  faith  in  his  ow..  way' 
Because  of  this  wide  comprehensiveness,  there  have  alwavs 
been  differences  tvithin  the  Church  of  England  parallel  to  the 
difTerences  without.  You  hear  of  no  such  dilTerences  within 
the  other  bodies,  a  thatmainlv  because  the  restrictions  and 
limitations  which  they  have  put  ution  themselves  prevent 
freedom  of  thought  or  compel  ajl  to  look  at  truth  in  one  wav 
It  is  othenvise  m  the  Anglican  Church,  as  it  was  otherwise  in 
the  Church  of  the  New  Testament.  To  realize  this  wide 
chanty,  to  agree  to  differ  in  love,  this  has  been  a  hard  lesson 
for  us  to  'cam.  and  we  are  onlv  now  beginning  to  learn  it 
effectively.  We  need  not  expect  that  others,  who  have  missed 
the  discipline  which  has  been  ours—  the  discipline  of  enforced 

association  in  common  work  with  those  who  differ  from  us 

will   overcome    their   prejudices   easilv,   easier   than   we   are 
overcoming  ours. 


But  in  siieakinR  of  the  unity  of  Christcnd.im,  let  us  re- 
member that  when  the  roformed  commimion;-;  of  the  west  have 
come  together,  the  unity  of  ChristL-ndoni  will  not  he  complete, 
and  the  prayer  of  Christ  will  not  l.e  fullillcd  till  the  Latin  and 
Greek  and  Eastern  Churches  (reformed  and  ]>uritied  of  course 
they  must  be)  are  included  in  that  unity.  They  represent 
energien  and  aspects  of  rcliijious  life  necessary  for  the  fulness 
of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  any  unity  which  would  'jnore 
them  or  any  section  of  Cliristians,  would  really  not  be  the 
unity  we  desire  Bettor  still  have  disunion  than  unity  at  the 
sacrifice  of  some  force  or  power  necessary  for  the  life  and  truth 
of  the  Church.  And  unless  we  arc  [irepared  to  admit  this  we 
are  not  yet  ripe  for  Church  union  in  the  I'lr^est  sense.  Nay.  we 
have  not  yet  s,'ras])ed  the  full  meaning  or  position  of  our 
own  Anglican  Church,  and  a  few  years  more  of  disunion  may 
be  necessary  to  teach  us  more  charity  and  to  see  more  deeply 
into  the  forces  that  arc  necessary  iii  the  up-building  of  the 
Body  of  Christ,  However  much  we  may  deplore  disunion,  I 
am  not  sure  l)Ut  that  considering  our  human  limitations  this 
period  of  disunion  was  necessary  to  the  working  out  of  a  larger 
and  deeper  and  truer  unity—  to  teach  us  this  lesson,  that  we 
have  need  of  each  other,  even  of  those  who  differ  most  from  us ; 
and  that  what  we  need  is  not  that  any  one  vital  principle — 
whether  the  principle  of  authority  or  the  principle  of  liberty — 
be  stamped  out.  but  that  the  two  should  be  harmonized'to- 
gether  in  love.  We  want  in  the  united  Church  of  the  future 
the  strength  of  all  parties,  but  the  tyranny  of  none.  And 
because  the  Church  of  England,  like  the  Church  of  the  New 
Testament,  includes  in  its  unity  such  varied  and  diverse  as- 
pects of  the  Truth,  such  varied  tendencies  and  types  of 
life,  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  believe  that  she '  is  des- 
tined to  be  the  ralhdng  jioint  for  Christendom,  that  the 
reunited  Church  of  the  future  will  preserve  and  present  to  the 
world  that  charity  and  comprehensiveness  which  are  to-day 
the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  Anglican  Church.  And 
therefore  we  wait  with  hope  the  result  of  present  negotiations 
between  our  brethren,  and  pray  that  they  may  be  saved  from 
all  error,  ignorance,  pride,  and  prejudice  in  their  deliberations, 
and  that  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  may  be 
their  Guide.  At  all  events  I  feel  sure  of  this,  that  when  they 
have  removed  the  restrictions  now  dividing  them  from  one 
another  there  will  be  no  barriers  of  doctrine  severing  them 
from  the  Anglican  Church.  The  nly  barriers  that  will  re- 
main will  have  reference  to  polity,  ,ind  I  venture  to  think  that., 
these  would  not  and  ought  not  to  prove  insurmountalfelg., 


BIBLICAL   CRITICISM. 

This  is  a  subject  of  profound  importance  to  the  whole 
Church  and  men  seem  to  be  somewhat  bewildered  as  to  what  to 
think  of  it.  To  some  the  results  of  criticism  seem  to  sap  the 
very  foundations  of  the  Christian  faith  and  they  are  filled  with 
dismay;  to  others,  and  this  is  my  own  conviction,  Biblical 
criticism  ;?ems  to  be  but  a  part  of  that  process  of  "shakmg 
the  heavens  and  the  earth"  which  is  taking  place  in  this 
generation  in  order  to  remove  "those  things  that  are  shaken" 
as  "  things  that  are  made,"  so  that  "those  things  which  cannot 
be  shaken  may  remain,"  and  therefore  it  is  part  of  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spint  in  this  age.  Criticism  is  part  of  the  intellectual 
atmosphere  of  the  age,  and  we  can  no  more  escape  from  it  and 
from  having  to  do  with  it  than  we  can  ignore  the  theory  of 
evolution,  or  steam  and  electricity,  and  all  changes  which  have 
followed  their  adoption ;  and  to  refuse  to  have  to  do  with  it  is 
folly  and  blindness,  to  proclaim  ourselves  to  he  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

Indeed,  c  -e  might  see  that  the  present  state  of  things  was 
inevitable.  Our  conception  of  history,  philosophy,  nature, 
have  all  changed  fundamentally  during  the  last  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years.  A  similar  change  is  passing  over  our  conception 
of  the  Bible. 

The  rich  discoveries  of  archaeological  remains  in  Biblical 
lands,  the  larger  knowledge  of  Semitic  languages  and  espec- 
ially of  Hebrew,  the  new  lights  shed  upon  the  institutions  of 
Assyria,  Phoenicia,  Babylonia  and  Arabia,  by  discoveries  in 
those  countries,  the  comparative  study  of  religion  and  the 
advance  in  critical  methods;  these  are  parts  of  the  new 
equipment  of  Biblical  scholars  to-day.  It  would  be  strange 
if  all  the  new  knowledge  and  new  methods  did  not  lead  men 
to  modify  or  re-adjust  some  opinions  held  formerly  on  the 
authority  of  mere  tradition  or  popular  opinion,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  have  produced  changes  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible  comparable  only  to  the  changes  produced  in 
other  departments  by  the  discovery  of  evolution  and  the 
employment  of  steam  and  electricity. 

But  in  all  processes  involving  great  and  fundamental 
changes, whether  intellectual,  social,  or  political  changes,  there 
will  always  be  exaggerations  and  extremes  advocated  by  wild 
and  extreme  men.  It  is  not  otherwise  with  Biblical  criticism. 
There  is  criticism  and  criticism.  The  merely  destructive  critic 
is  like  the  anarchist  in  politics.  His  work  may  cause  tempor- 
ary trouble,  but  it  will  have  no  effect  upon  the  main  stream 
of  progress.  But  there  are  constructive  critics  who  build 
more  than  they  destroy,  and  it  is  of  these  we  must  take 
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count,  for  they  represent  some  of  the  most  devout  Christians 
and  the  profoundest  scholars  in  the  Church.  They  seek  not  to 
destroy  one  iota  of  the  truth,  but  only  to  place  it  on  a  humanly 
more  secure  foundation. 

It  is  folly  for  us  to  depreciate  criticism,  merely  because  of 
the  vagaries  of  some  critics;  for  criticism  is  our  best  human 
weapon  for  the  vindication  of  Truth  and  the  overthrow  of 
falsehood  and  superstition.  Criticism,  reverent  and  honest,  has 
no  dangers  to  truth,  but  it  is  a  burning  fiery  furnace  to  false- 
hood and  superstition.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  tliat  to  the 
application  of  criticism  we  owe  our  present  intellectual  and 
religious  freedom.  It  was  the  ri.se  of  criticism,  of  independent 
and  fearless  research,  that  led  to  the  Reformation,  which  was 
nothing  but  the  application  of  criticism  to  the  history  and 
position  of  the  Church.  It  was  met  with  a  storm  o'  oppo- 
sition and  abuse;  but  the  result  was  the  overthrow  ■}{  the 
whole  fabric  erected  upon  tradition  and  superstition  and  a 
signal  triumph-for  liberty,  and  progress  and  truth.  The  tem- 
poral power  and  spiritual  tyranny  of  the  Medieval  Church 
were  shown  to  be  no  part  of  the  true  Church,  but  the  usurpa- 
tions and  inventions  of  ecclesiastics.  This  was  achieved  by 
the  agency  of  criticism,  and  we  glory  in  the  result. 

Some  fifty  years  ago  the  same  criticism  was  applied  to  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  The  first  result  was  f  nstema- 
tion.  We  have  seen  what  may  be  termed  the  close  ol  criticism 
as  regards  the  New  Testament,  and  now  the  New  Testament  is 
more  than  ever  the  Word  of  God  to  us,  for  now  we  accept  these 
books  because  we  know  that  historically  they  are  what  our 
traditions  declared  them  to  be.  But  we  no  longer  rest  them 
on  tradition,  but  on  knowledge. 

And  now  that  the  same  process,  applied  so  successfully 
and  fruitfully  to  the  history  of  the  Church  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, is  applied  to  the  Old  Test  ment,  the  first  effect 
again  is  consternation  among  me  timid  and  violent 
opposition  from  the  champions  of  mere  traditionalism. 
Let  us  have  patience  and  faith.  If  the  Bible  is  God's 
book,  He  will  over-rule  all  the  temporary  exaggerations  of 
extremists  and  finally  vindicate  the  honor  and  truth  of  His 
Word  and  establish  it  on  the  best  and  soundest  basis  for  ac- 
ceptance by  Hi3  people.  Truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail, 
because  it  is  of  God.  If  we  only  possess  our  souls  in  patience 
for  the  time  being,  I  believe  that  most  of  us  will  live  to  see  the 
day  when  the  Old  Testament  is  just  as  securely  fortified  in  its 
position  as  God's  Word,  as  the  New  Testament  is  to-day. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  critics,  high  or  low,  nor  am  I  bound  to 
accept  all  or  any  of  their  theories ;  but  it  is  dishonest  to  deny 
the  value  of  their  work  for  truth  in  the  past.     It  is  useless  to 
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shut  our  eyes  to  what  is  taking  place  in  front  of  i.ar  .'-ices  or 
bury  our  heads  in  the  sanil  of  i)rcju<li('e  ancl  trailiti()n.  and, 
ostrich-like,  to  think  th.  t,  because  we  refuse  to  see  dangers  or 
changes,  therefore  there  are  none.  Equally  useless  it  is  to 
denounce  all  critics  indiscriminately  as  heretics  and  deliberate 
subvertcrs  of  the  faith-  -useless  and  foolish.  Let  us  take 
warning  from  the  sixteenth  century.  Remember  how  Eras- 
mus and  his  companions  were  assailed  with  the  cry,  "  Beware 
of  the  new  learning,  beware  of  novelties."  And  although  the 
new  learning  then, as  now,  only  dealt  with  the  external  aspect 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  monks,  the  advocates  of  tradition, 
fought  against  it  as  if  it  were  for  life  gr  death,  and  as  Froude, 
the  historian,  says,  "By  identifying  knowledge  with  heresy, 
they  made  orthodoxy  synonymous  with  ignorance." 

But  now  let  us  ask  what  really  has  been  the  result  of 
modern  criticism  and  research  upon  the  value  of  the  Bible? 
I  answer  unhesitatingly  that  the  er-ential  message  of  the  Bible 
is  wholly  unaffected  by  these  teseaiches  and  criticisms  which 
deal  with  the  external  aspects  and  conditions  of  the  Revela- 
tion. It  is  necessary  to  distinguis'.i  between  the  essential  and 
the  accidental  in  the  Bible.  What  is  the  object  of  the  Bible? 
What  is  the  essential  message  of  the  Bible  ?  Surely  it  was  not 
intended  as  a  text-book  of  geology  or  of  ast,-onomy  or  of 
physiology  or  of  ancient  history'.  For  accurate  knowledge  on 
these  subjects  we  go  to  the  books  of  modern  specialists  in 
these  sciences  and  not  to  the  Bible.  The  Bible  was  not  in- 
tended to  anticipate  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Indeed,  you  may  learn  all  the  geology,  physiolog)', 
history  and  astronomy  contained  in  the  Bible  and  yet  miss 
entirely  the  essential  message  of  the  Bible.  All  these  are 
merely  accidental,  and  the  writers  of  the  Bible  were  not,  neither 
do  they  claim  to  possess  any  knowledge  or  authority,  above 
their  contemporaries  in  these  respects.  What  they  claimed 
was  (and  this  is  their  peculiar  distinction)  that,  on  questions 
of  truth  and  righteousness  and  the  Divine  will,  they  spoke  in 
the  name  and  on  the  authority  of  God.  It  was  on  these  sub- 
jects that  they  proclaimed  "Thus  saith  the  Lord."  No,  not  to 
teach  scientific  knowledge,  but  to  reveal  the  will  of  God — His 
purpose  of  Redemption — this  is  the  essential  aim  of  the  Bible. 
The  Old  Testament  is  the  progressive  history  of  that  purpose 
till  it  culminated  in  Christ.  Therefore  the  OH  T-jtament  is 
not  a  continuous  history  even  of  the  people  of  Israel,  for  whole 
periods  are  passed  over  without  a  word.  All  the  outward 
knowledge,  even  the  historical  parts,  found  recorded  in  the 
Bible,  are  not  used  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  record, as  scholars 
and  historians  would  write,  but  all  is  used  with  a  view  to 
revealing  this  Divire  purpose. 
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"  The'progressive  revelation  of  the  Divinejpurposc  of 
salvation  that  culminated  in  Christ"— that,  in  short,  is  the  aim 
of  the  Bible,  and  that  is  wholly  unaffected  by  the  new  learning. 
The  new  learning  has  to  do  with  the  outward  accompaniments 
of  this  revelation,  with  the  language  in  which  it  was  written 
with  t!ie  structure  :ind  methods  <jf  composition,  with  the 
authorship  and  date  of  the  books  which  contain  it.  In  short, 
it  has  to  do  with  the  outward  history  of  the  casket  which  con- 
tains the  jewel ;  but  the  jewel  is  more  precious  than  the  casket, 
and  if  the  jewel  is  untouched,  shall  we  quarrel  over  the  history 
or  manufacture  or  date  cf  the  casket? 

CRITICISM    AND    PKEACHING    AND    DEVOTIONAL    STUDY    OF    THE 
BIBLE. 

An  important  question  for  the  Clergy  arises  as  to  how  far 
thoy  are  to  refer  to  critical  topics  in  their  sermons.  I  would 
say  that  the  need  to  refer  to  such  questions  very  seldom  arises. 
The  Clergy  of  course  must  study  the  subject  of  criticism,  for 
their  people  study  it,  and  it  i»  important  that  they  should  be 
able  to  guide  their  people  wisely.  Unless  they  study,  they 
cannot  act  as  guides  to  their  people.  They  must  study,  but 
they  need  not  accept  any  and  every  conclusion.  Let  them 
rely  upon  the  guidance  of  thp  Spirit  of  Truth  and  they  will  soon 
learn  what  to  accept  and  what  to  reject. 

But  now  having  said  that,  let  me  also  say,  emphatically 
:  hat  it  IS  utter  folly  for  the  Clergy  to  deal  with  questions  of 
criticism  in  their  sermons.  These  are  literary  and  historical 
subjects,  and  the  pulpit  is  not  the  place  to  lecture  on  literature 
and  history.  In  the  pulpit  we  are  to  preach  the  Word  of  God. 
Our  first  aim  is  to  proclaim  a  spiritual  message — to  preach 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  spiritual  lessons  enforced 
should  be  based  upon  sound  interpretation,  but  the  literary 
and  historic  grounds  should  not  be  forced  into  view.  Such 
data  will  only  bewilder  the  minds  of  men  untrained  in  questions 
of  literary  and  historical  criticism ;  and  sermons  on  the  Old 
Testament,  in  which  large  space  is  given  to  those  questions  will 
only  lead  to  unprofitable  disputations,  and  merely  rouse  in- 
tellectual curiosity  rather  than  contribute  to  the  renewal!  of 
strength  and  the  upbuilding  of  the  life  in  Christ. 

And  what  I  say  to  the  Clergy  about  preaching,  applies  to 
all  in  their  reading  of  the  Bible.  It  is  just  as  unprofitable  for 
the  average  man  to  spend  much  time  or  thought  over  those 
outward  questions  of  mere  scholarship,  as  it  is  for  the  Clerev 
to  preacn  them.  They  lead  t  len  away  from  the  true  use  and 
value  of  the  Bibl.;. 

There  are  three  ways  of  reading  the  Bible:  The  critical, 
the  homiletical,  and  the  devotional.     The  first.of  course.refers 
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to  questions  of  literary  and  historic  interest.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  outward  setting  of  the  truth.  The  second  way  is  to 
read  it  for  the  sake  of  the  material  for  sermons  or  adilresse* 
that  may  be  found  in  it.  This  is  n  temptation  to  which  Clcrny 
and  Sunday  School  teachers  are  a;'t  to  fall  victims, 
Kxcellent  and  necessary  as  these  two  wa /s  of  rcadini;  are  in 
their  proper  place,  the  highest  and  the  only  spiritually  pro- 
fitable way  is  the  last,  the  reading  for  the  sake  of  ascertaining 
and  appropriating  the  spiritual  truth  and  lesson  which  it 
contains.  In  this  last  and  highest  way  our  Lord  and  His 
Apostles  are  our  truest  guides  and  examples.  Think  of  our 
Saviour's  use  of  the  Old  Testament!  How  He  transfigures 
every  passage  with  a  Divine  fulness  of  meaning.  Think  of  the 
use  of  the  same  Scriptures  by  His  Ayiostlcs  in  the  Acts,  or  by 
St.  Paul  in  his  Epistles.  It  is  ever  the  spiritual  and  moral 
lesson  that  they  dwell  upon.  Let  us  take  them  for  our  ex- 
amples. 

Brethren,  I  plead  for  more  devotional  reading  of  the  Bible. 
We  are  bidden  to  search  the  Scriptures.  Is  the  Bible  read  now 
prayerfully  and  regularly  by  the  people  arouno  us?  How 
often  the  Bible  is  left  a  prey  to  moths  in  the  least-used  room  in 
the  house  or  remains  the  dustiest  book  on  the  shelf!  To 
speak  plai^-'y  the  ignorance  of  the  Bible  to-day  is  appalling. 
Men  know  pr.  i  tically  nothing  of  it,  beyond  a  few  details  and 
texts.  Of  the  Bible  as  a  progressive  revelation  r;  Ood's  pur- 
pose and  will  they  know  nothing  and  apparently  (ore  nothing. 
Consequently  any  enthusiast  or  charlatan  can  proclaim  himself 
or  herself  a  prophet,  and,'disciplcs  will  flock  to  them  by  the  thou- 
•aad,  who  ignorantly  think  that  they  are  following  Christ, 
although  the  teaching  may  be  fundamentally  anti-Christian. 
So  long  as  this  ignorance  of  the  Bible  prevails  we  need  expect 
nothing  else.  But  the  evil  does  not  end  with  this  anarchy  of 
religion.  Moral  results  will  follow  deep  and  degrading.  Can 
we  wonder  at  it?  The  pressure  and  the  fierce  competition  of 
this  present  life  leaves  no  time  or  taste  to  read  and  to  think  of 
the  home  of  the  unseen  world  and  the  claims  of  our  spiritual 
being.  So  we  starve  our  souls.  Can  we  wonder  if  under 
these  circumstances,  the  eternal  majesty  of  God's  truth  and 
the  eternal  obligation  of  His  moral  law  do  not  appeal  to  men  ? 
Can  we  wonder  with  the  utter  neglect  of  the  Scriptures  which 
speak  of  God  and  eternity  and  truth  and  righteousness,  that 
conduct  is  becoming  a  mere  matter  of  profit  and  loss,  that 
right  and  wrong  are  being  displaced  by  legality  and  illegality  ? 
If  those  Scriptures  which  insist  n  looking  at  the  whole  of 
human  life  from  God's  poin,  .■  are  ignored,  is  it  any 

wonder  that  men's  aim  now  .  ^^  co  please  God  or  imitate 
Christ,  but  to  souare  their  conduct  with  their  age  and  set,  and 
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that,  provulcl  thoy  <nn  .1..  this  an.I  av„l,l  detection  and  public 

exposure   they  care  not  to  what  .secret  degradation  they  may 

sink  or  what  secret  dishonesties  they  may  >,raeti»e,  whether  H 

puhu-  or  .n  .nmnuTcial  or  i„  private  li/e,     ENidence  from 

mbhe  hfe    fro,„  the;  conimereial  worhl,  and  from  private  Ufc 

n  Caniula  (such  for  instance  as  electoral  vorruption.Kamblinif 

hn,  ;k'-"?1'  "'"  ''-^■'•''''»i"K  I'irthrat-.)  show  only  t<^  pla  „"y 

that  this  IS  the  way  we  are  .Iriftint;  to-day.     Is  it  any  wonder 

whenthe  Won  of  Ood.whichspeaksof  truth  and  nght^usnts 

has   been   rep  acc.l   bj-   sensational   novels   and    the   Sunday 

newspaper?     What  wi'll  bo  the  end  of  it  all?     Would  that  our 

.cople  would  consi.ler  that!     For  the  full  evil  effects  of  thU 

Bnorance  will  not  be  felt  just  now,  but  in  the  next  Kcneration 

or  the  present  will  be  ,leterre,l  from  the  vilest  forms  of  s"  by 

the  traditions  inhcrite,!  from  older  and  better  days      But  ft 

present   indications  ar.    the    (irst    fruits,   wc    can  easily  pic 

ture^what  the  harvest  of  this  ignorance  of  the  Bible  is  go^ng 

r„m  ""K*'t'  "f  "f"  '°  ''«?  "°w  .an  it  be  remedied  and 
removed?  That  brings  me  to  the  next  subject  which  I  -ant 
to  dwell  upon. 

RELIOIOLS    INSTRUCTION    OP    CHILDREN. 

Let  rne  say  at  once  that  the  most  effective  way  of  all  and 
the  one  which  would  be  most  consistent  with  our  p  "  sion  of 
the  Christian  faith  would  be  by  imparting  defin.  liSous 
teaching  in  our  day  schools.  I  know  that  the  a.  ,  inhere 
about  this  subject  is  just  now  charged  with  electrici.  yet 
that  ought  not  to  blind  us  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  .oral 
tracing  which  we  give  to  our  children.  " 

in  n''"'.V''"  '"""^  '■Pmarks  of  Justice  Street  a  few  years  ago 
n  Hamilton,  res^jecting  juvenile  crime,  will  serve  to  introduce 

J^JmT  ^^T", ^■"",">'  ^'■■"•'^'^■"  h-^  ^■•'W.  alluding  to  the 

youthful  prisoners  before  him,  "were  sent  to  the  public  schools 
where  hey  were  never  taught,  as  far  as  I  understand,  any 
pnnci[,les  o.  morality  at  all.  Thev  were  simply  taught  read- 
ing, wnting,  arithmetic  and  a  smattering  of  other  things  but 
they  were  not  taught  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong 
My  impression  of  the  way  in  which  a  great  many  children  afe 
brought  up  in  the  schoo' .  of  th.  country  Ts  this  hat  they 
grow  up  without  any  idea  of  right  and  wrong."  These  words 
are  not  the  words^  of  a  religious  partisan  or  of  a  Clergyman  but 
of  one  distinguished  for  his  noderation,  of  one  accustomed  to 
toTl'h'w'"'-"  T\  ?"""'  '°«''^"  ^^"^<=^  -"d  effec™,  and 

Ince  wW  h'  r  ^'i'"'''"  ""T"S  "^'^'"'  ''""^i-'g  'he  import- 
ance which  the  public  attach  to  judicial  utterances  And 
that  IS  his  verdict  upon  the  moral  results  of  our  sch^l  sys^m 
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Tlio  reri-nt  dcplornlili-  rxliilntioti  nf  rriininality  in  Toronto 
will  pcrlmps  ailil  to  tlu'  wii^lit  of  those  wonts,  t's|iii iallv  when 
itiuplfil  with  the  fid  there  were  450  olTenders  tried'iii  the 
ihildren's  p(jlice  eourt  of  Toronto  lust  year. 

Where  do  we  morally  train  our  liliziiis?  What  are  the 
influcnccH  that  play  the  ^'ri'atest  part  in  tin  formation  of  the 
.hildren's  character?  They  are  niaiiilv  three:  the  hcjme.  the 
Church,  the  school;  and  of  the  three,  the  last  is  perhaps  the 
most  important,  cs|KTially  for  the  (;reat  majority  of  our  chil- 
ilren,  the  chililren  of  our  W(jrkin)!  classes.  Under  modern  con- 
ditions the  influence  of  the  home  is  Kreativ  reduced.  The 
liours  of  work  are  such  that  the  father  .sees  hut  little  of  his 
children.  Moreover,  the  state  has  taken  from  the  parents  the 
responsitiility  for  the  secular  education  of  the  children,  hut  not 
for  the  religious.  The  state  has  liecome  a  -..irl  of  additional 
and  more  powerful  parent,  not  only  supph  ini;  instruction,  hut 
compelling  at.endance  at  school.  '  T!ie  C'hvinh  has  parallele<l 
tlie  state  hy  her  Sunday  Schools.  The  consecpience  of  this  has 
been  to  produce  in  jiarents  a  lesseneil  sense  of  responsifnlity 
for  the  education  of  their  children.  If  the  st  itc  and  the  Church 
undertake  to  educate  them,  why  should  thev  worry  about 
what  or  how  to  teach?  And  apparently  the  east  maj.irity  of 
parents  do  not  worry.  But  there  is  an  enormous  ililTercnce 
between  the  state  schools  and  the  Sunday  Schools,  which 
parents  are  apt  to  overlook-  a  twofold  ditTercnce.  First,  the 
state  sch(x)ls  meet  for  about  ai;  hours  in  the  wc<  k.  the  Sunday 
Schools  meet  for  one  hour.  Sciondiv,  tl  ■  state  schmls  compel 
attendance  and  discipline,  while  the  Sunday  hools  can 
compel  neither.  Not  more  than  three-fifth  ;  jt  the  available 
children  attend  the  Sunday  Schools.  But,  assuming  that 
the  teaching  is  equally  eflicient,  ami  that  all  the  children 
attending  the  day  schools  also  attend  Sunday  Schools,  the 
Sunday  School  can  only  accomplish  onc-twenty-fifth  of  what 
the  day  schools  can.  Is  this  material  life  twenty-five  times 
more  important  than  the  moral  life  of  the  children?  Is  moral 
truth  tw:;nty-five  times  easier  than  arithmetic  or  grammar? 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  children  ),'row  up  in  jirac  tical  ignor- 
ance of  the  Bible  and  ol  moral  truth?  The  state  is  blind  in 
tolerating  such  a  condition— blmd  and  inconsistent.  What 
IS  the  object  of  the  state  in  providmg  free  schools?  Its  first 
and  chief  aim  is  tu  train  the  coming  generation  in  the  duties  of 
I  itizenship,  to  turn  out  good  citizens.  That  is  the  first  object. 
But  good  citizenship  depends  upon  character,  not  upon  one's 
stock  of  information.  But  you  cannot  produce  high  character 
without  religion.  For  the  ultimate  sanction  of  conduct  is 
religious,  consists  in  the  sense  of  responsibility  which  man 
acknowledges  to  his  Maker,  that  he  is  accountable  to  One 
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■whose  judgment  is  perfect  and  knowledge  absolute  and  Who 
has  revealed  His  will  in  the  Bible.  Without  that  conviction 
what  motive  or  warrant  to  virtue  have  we  ?  None  except  self- 
interest — either  the  fear  of  detection  and  punishment  or  the 
hope  of  earthly  profit  or  pleasure.  If  a  man  does  not  own 
God,  there  are  to  him  no  eternal  principles  of  right  and  wrong — 
only  material  profit  or  loss.  And  yet  this  ultimate  sanction  of 
good  conduct,  this  ultimate  guarantee  of  good  citizenship 
is  not  taught  in  our  school  system  and  mere  aptitude  for 
business  made  the  chief  end  of  education.  Which  is  likely  to 
make  the  best  citizen  in  the  long  run :  the  man  who  has  been 
trained  to  recognize  the  immutable  obligations  of  the  moral 
law  as  governing  his  whole  life,  or  the  man  who  has  been  taught 
merely  how  to  seize  the  opportunities  of  life  and  turn  them  to 
his  own  advantage?  The  latter  may  be  and  too  often  is, 
morally  biid;  the  former,  whatever  may  be  their  outward 
fortunes,  will  at  least  be  honest,  truthful  and  trustworthy.  I 
do  not  say  that  it  will  necessarily  follow  that  the  man 
trained  in  one  way  will  always  be  good  and  the  man  trained  in 
the  other  way  always  bad ;  but,  in  so  far  as  the  two  systems  are 
concerned,  tlie  one  is  calculated  to  develop  righteousness  and 
the  other  cleverness,  which  may  be  turned  to  very  ignoble 
purposes.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  time  for  us  to  pause  and 
consider  our  ways  in  reference  to  our  school  system.  If  the 
Protestants  o*  "  'bee  can  agree  upon  a  common  course  of 
religious  instruc.on  in  their  schools,  why  cannot  we  in  Ontario  ? 
Hitherto,  it  has  been  prevented,  partly  I  think,  by  jealousy  and 
suspicion  of  the  Anglican  Church ;  but  it  is  time  for  that  old 
suspicion  and  jealousy  to  be  dead  and  buried  in  Ontario.  I 
yield  to  no  one  in  loyalty  to  the  system  of  national  schools.  I 
would  have  no.  other.  But,  I  want  the  training  which  they 
give  to  be  more  efficient  as  a  preparation  for  the  duties  of 
citizenship. 

But  in  the  meantime,  and  until  we  can  get  such  instruc- 
tion in  our  common  schools,  we  must  urge  upon  the  parents 
the  necessity  of  waking  up  to  their  responsibilities  for  the  religi- 
ous instruction  of  their  children  and  co-operate  with  the  Sun- 
day School.  After  all,  the  Sunday  School  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
only  an  annex  of  the  home.  The  paren;s  must  help  and  add 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Sunday  School,  or  el.se  the  teaching  of 
the  children  will  be  only  of  the  most  desultory  and  fragmentary 
character.  The  home  is  the  proper  moral  training  school, 
and  parents  must  not  allow  themselves  to  be  misled  by  the 
analogy  of  their  relation  to  the  state  schools  and  abdicate  also 
their  responsibility  for  the  moral  training  of  their  children. 
Let  them  see  to  it  that  their  children  attend  regularly  that  so 
the  continuity  of  teaching  may  be  preserved.     Let  them  help 
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their  children  in  their  lessons.  Their  own  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  will  be  greatly  enriched  by  the  effort.  Let  the  Sunday 
School  lesson  be  talked  about  as  a  serious  work  and  let  the 
parents  themselves  study  their  Bibles.  If  the  children  see 
their  parents  taking  only  an  occasional  look  at  the  Bible,  can 
they  be  blamed  if  they  come  to  regard  it  and  the  Sunday  School 
where  it  is  taught  as  quite  unimportant  or  mere  drudgery 
which  belongs  to  childhood  and  from  which  they  long  to  be 
free?  Children  are  very  quick  to  discern  what  we  consider 
important  or  otherwise.  Therefore,  let  us  give  them  examples 
of  interest  in  God's  word.  But  while  parents  can  help  the 
Sunday  School  in  the  ways  above  mentioned,  let  us  remember 
that  the  best  of  all  ways  is  by  being  themselves  examples  of  all 
that  is  taught.  Moral  habits  are  formed  in  the  home  by  un- 
conscious imitation.  The  teaching  in  the  Sunday  School  has 
more  to  do  with  the  intellectual  grasp  of  Christian  truth  than 
with  the  realization  of  that  truth  practically.  The  home  is  the 
place  where  these  truths  must  be  practically  cultivated,  and 
unless  the  Sunday  School  teaching  is  embodied  in  the  life  of 
the  home,  it  will  only  be  so  much  theory  and  pass  out  of  mind 
when  the  doors  of  the  School  are  passed.  The  home  is  the 
nursery  of  the  country,  and  I  ask  parents  to  realize  their  high 
and  holy  function  as  priests  to  their  children  leading  them  to 
God,  As  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  contribution  any 
man  can  make  to  the  state  is  to  bring  up  a  family  in  the  faith 
and  fear  of  God,  so  the  greatest  curse  he  can  inflict  upon  it  is  to 
bring  up  a  family  without  that  faith  and  fear  of  God,  which  is 
the  very  foundation  of  all  morality  and  good  citizenship. 

THE    BIRTH    RATE. 

Now,  as  illustrating  the  kind  of  evils  which  our  irreligion 
is  bringing  upon  us,  you  will  permit  me  to  refer  to  one  which  is 
likely  to  prove  in  some  respects  the  most  serious  and  fatal  of 
all,  for  it  affects  the  family,  the  state  and  the  race.  I  refer  to 
the  limitation  of  the  population  by  the  refusal  of  married 
people  to  have  children. 

There  is  no  need  now  to  prove  by  statistics  the  low  birth 
rate  in  Ontario.  It  is  admitted.  I  shall  therefore  con- 
fine myself  to  pointing  out  one  startling  illustration  of  the 
drift  in  recent  years  which  has  not  yet  received  the  attention 
it  deserves.  I  refer  to  the  Public  School  statistics.  Though  the 
total  population  of  Ontario  has  considerably  increased  during 
the  past  fifteen  years,  the  school  population  is  36,700  less  than 
it  was  fifteen  years  ago,  and  the  prospect  is  that  if  things  go  on 
in  the  same  direction,  Ontario  will  come  to  be  known  as  the 
childless  Province. 
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But  the  most  serious  feature  of  this  childlessness  is  that  it 
seems  to  be  a  disease  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  certain  to  put 
an  end  to  its  supremacy  and  threatening  its  extinction.  For  it 
is  found  in  the  United  States,  in  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa,  in  England  itself  as  well  as  in  Ontario  and 
Canada.  To  what  is  it  due?  Let  us  be  quite  candid.  It  is 
not  due  to  sterility ;  it  is  not  due  to  men  and  women  ceasing  to 
marry;  it  is  not  due  to  virtuous  self-restraint.  No;  it  is  due 
in  the  first  place  to  godless  and  materialistic  views  of  life, 
resulting  in  processes  of  prevention,  always  degrading  and 
sometimes  criminal.  The  Divine  purpose  of  marriage  as 
God's  means  for  the  preservation  and  propagation  of  the  race  is 
ignored.  Marriage  has  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  Divine 
ordinance,  and  is  looked  upon  rather  as  a  tie  of  civil  conven- 
ience to  legalize  what  otherwise  would  be  illegal.  And  as 
there  is  no  sens  ,  of  responsibility  to  God  in  the  marriage  con- 
tract, so  there  is  no  accountability  to  God  for  the  fruits  of 
marriage  and  therefore  there  are  no  fruits.  Such  is  the  selfish 
love  of  ease  that  men  and  women  baulk  the  purpose  of  God 
and  pervert  the  most  sacred  functions  of  life.  The  rearing  of 
children  is  a  duty  deliberately  refused.  The  insane  love  of 
show  and  of  maintaining  a  certain  social  position  keep  many 
young  people  from  marrying  till  late  in  life  and  after  marriage 
from  havmg  children.  Young  people  to-day  are  not  content 
to  begin  where  their  parents  began  and  work  up,  but  they  want 
to  begin  where  their  parents  leave  off.  To  do  this  they  cannot 
afford  to  have  children.  The  pleasures  and  amusements  of 
so-called  society  act  in  the  same  direction.  To  partake  in  the 
frivolous  whiri  of  society  and  attend  balls  and  dances  and 
card  parties,  the  most  serious  work  of  life,  the  most  sacred 
object  of  the  marriage  tie  is  deliberately  sacrificed. 

Furthermore,  be  it  remembered,  that  this  is  primarily 
woman's  fault.  It  is  because  our  women  refuse  the  responsi- 
bility and  the  work  of  rearing  children,  because  they  refuse  the 
glory  of  motherhood  and  prefer  to  live  a  life  of  indolent  selfish- 
ness, that  Ontario  is  fast  becoming  childless.  The  difficulty  of 
securing  help  is  some  defence;  but,  that  does  rot  apply  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  who  never  had  anv  help.  But  what 
we  have  to  remember  is  that  no  amount  of  difficultv  in  this 
regard  would  justify  them  in  preventing  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  the  marriage  state.  As  it  is,  the  marriage  state  is 
often  little  else  than  legalized  libertinism.  Its  logical  conse- 
quence will  be  to  degrade  still  further  the  ideal  of  marriage, 
and  to  regard  it  only  as  a  temporary  union  of  convenience! 
We  see  this  already  developing  in  the  United  States  whose 
divorces,  even  in  the  old  conservative  state  of  Massachusetts 
nuraberi^one    in   every   fifteen   of   the    marriages.      Along 
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with  this  degradation  of  marriage  will  inevitably  follow  the 
degradation  of  woman  herself.  A  certain  reHex  vengeance 
physical  and  moral,  will  follow  by  an  inevitable  Dixine  law' 
She  will  become  the  prey  of  i>hysical  disorders  from  which  her 
ancestors  were  free.  The  i)urity  and  virtue  and  honor  and 
refinement  which  the  Christian  religion  has  taught  us  to  asso- 
ciate with  woman  will  be  swept  away  and  she  will  become  the 
mere  tool  and  instrument  of  man's  lust,  as  she  was  in  the  days 
before  Christ  lifted  her  up  into  newness  of  life;  and  the 
sensual  fins  of  that  old  worid  may  roll  up  once  more  in  all 
their  drowning  muddy  tide  and  engulf  the  once  jiure  and 
strong  Anglo-Saxon  race,  as  they  did  the  Roman  .-ind  the  C.reek. 
Thus  the  degradation  of  marriage  strikes  at  the  root  of  our 
.vhcle  life  sotially  and  nationally. 

God's  primal  blessing  upon  man  was,  "  Be  ve  fruitful  and 
multiply  and  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it.''  The  stimulus 
to  subduing  the  earth  came  from  the  fruitfulness  and  multi- 
plication of  the  race.  When  that  stimulus  is  removed,  the 
deterioration  of  that  familv  or  race  is  onlv  a  question  of  time 
It  IS  so  again  by  an  inevitable  Divine  law ;  and  if  the  process  of 
limiting  the  offspring  within  such  bounds  as  will  avoid  the 
necessity  of  struggle  and  patience  and  courage  is  to  become  the 
ideal  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  its  supremacv  is  already 
rloonied  and  Canada  will  never  be  replenished  bv  Anglo-Saxons 
liut  by  some  race  sociallv  healthier,  and  more  robust  more 
™selfish,  more  anxious  to  fulfil  God's  will  when  He  created 
the  human  species  male  and  female,  than  in  gratifving  their 
passions  and  avoiding  responsibility.     What  are  ^-e'todo? 

I.  Let  us  teach  and  preach  the  Christian  iueal  of  mar- 
riage as  the  one  Divine  institution  for  the  preservation  of  the 
race;  that  to  interfere  with  its  natural  consequences  in  anv 
other  way  than  by  virtuous  '  f-restraint  is  not  onlv  dangerous 
and  degrading,  but  a  crim      ,^ainst  societv  and  a  sin  against 

2-  Let  us  shew  our  contempt  for  the  childless  or  one- 
child  unions  so  common  to-day,  and  impress  upon  the  women 
w  Hat  IS  the  crown  and  glory  of  their  sex,  namelv  motheriiood. 
In  this  way  v.-e  may  perhaps  ultimately  do 'something  to 
counteract  the  down-grade  process  of  race-elimination  on 
winch  we  have  entered. 

PROBLEMS  BEFORE  THE  CHURCH. 
But  now  leaving  those  wider  problems,  there  are  others  of 
extensive  interest,  but  still  of  great  and  sur.r.me  import- 
iince  for  us  as  a  Church. 
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THE    COMPLETION    OP   CONSOLIDATION. 

The  Church  needs  further  consolidation.  So  long  as  all 
the  financial  interests  of  the  Clergy  are  centred  in  the  Diocese 
and  Diocesan  Synod,  and  not  in  the  Church  and  the  General 
Synod,  the  Church  is  not  really  one  body,  but  many.  For  all 
practical  purposes  each  Diocese  is  still  an  independent  com- 
munity, complete  and  independent  in  its  financial  organization, 
having  and  managing  its  own  funds  and  jealously  guard- 
ing them  from  intrusion.  The  result  is  to  cramp  the 
Church's  energies.  It  prevents  the  circulation  of  men  in  the 
Church,  and  the  free  circulation  of  men  in  the  Church  is  just  as 
necessary  as  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  human 
body.  We  in  the  Church  of  England  often  fail  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  services  of  suitable  men  because  financially  they 
will  lose  too  much  by  making  a  change.  The  financial  inter- 
ests of  the  Clergy  should  be  vested  in  the  Church  and  not  in  the 
Diocese. 

Then  besides  preventing  the  circulation  of  the  Clergy,  our 
present  system  is  a  frightfully  expensive  one.  The  cost  of  Diocesan 
or  Synod  officesin  Eastern  Canada  aloneis  probably  over  $20,000 
a  year — tfee  cost  of  our  own  being  nearly  $5,000.  All  this 
expense  is  largely  avoided  by  other  bodies  and  might  be 
avoided  by  ourselves  by  further  consolidation.  Then,  be- 
sides, the  centreing  of  everything  in  the  Diocese  has  a  narrow- 
ing effect  upon  the  spirit  and  mental  attitude  of  Churchmen — 
robs  them  of  the  inspiration  which  comes  from  dealing  with 
larger  figures  and  larger  subjects  and  from  the  sense  of  fellow- 
ship in  a  larger  body. 

And  because  of  these  financial  barriers  to  the  interchange 
of  Clergy,  I  doubt  if  the  multiplication  of  Dioceses  has  been  an 
unmixed  blessing.  The  creation  of  a  new  Diocese  has  always 
meant  the  erection  of  fresh  barriers  to  the  interchange  of 
Clergy.  The  multiplication  of  Dioceses  has  been  a  most 
expensive  process,  involving  large  additional  expense  merely 
of  an  official  and  sec  retarial  nature ;  it  has  limited  the  scope  of 
the  Clergy.  In  short,  it  has  multiplied  centres  of  division  and 
expense. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would  be  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  Church  as  a  whole  if  the  management  of  all  the 
great  Beneficiary  Funds  of  the  various  Dioceses  could  be 
transferred  to  the  General  Synod,  so  that  the  whole  Church 
should  have  only  one  Superannuation  Fund,  one  Widows'  and 
Orphans'  Fund,  and  one  Mission  Fund.  A  great  concerted 
effort  should  be  made  to  raise  sufficient  capital  so  that  there 
might  be  a  general  levelling  up  all  over  the  Canadian  Church. 
In  the  meantime,  until  we  can  have  such  union,  let  us  promote 
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the  next  best  thing,  and  at  present  perhaps  the  only  practic- 
able one,  V.Z. :  Inter-Diocesan  Reciprocityin  Beneficia^'Vunds 
Yet  do  not  misunderstand  me  as  to  the  multiplication  o 
Dioceses  bemg  multiplication  of  centres  of  division.  I  am 
not  opposmg  the  division  of  Dioceses;  what  I  am  opposing" 
the  division  of  the  financial  interests  of  the  Clergy  therlbv 
^ZIT^  >'  ^«i"t"^hange  of  men.  We  wf^  he  ad^ 
ditional  spiritual  and  pastoral  oversight,  but  not  the  disunit 
mg  severance  of  the  financial  interests^f 'the  Clergy  Itough 
™L!=  f^  ""possible  to  devise  some  means  for  divid^fa 
Diocese  for  spiritual  and  pastoral  oversight  without  divXg 
the  financial  interests  of  the  clergy.  mviaing 

THEOLOGICAL   COLLEGES. 

The  subject  of  Theological  Colleges  and  their  relation  to 
It  ?'^w  r'i''\°^ *•"=  ^^""'^  '^  °««  'hat  demand  the  elrSest 
m../  ni  ^''"'■'^hmen.  Hitherto  the  Church  has  never  re™og- 
m.sed  ner  responsibility  for  the  proper  training  of  candidates 
for  the  sacrM  ministry.  This  important  work  has  been  left  to 
the  pnvate  enterprise  and  sectional  zeal  of  a  few     Conse° 

?,™  It "'"  ^°^r  ^'  ^  "*'«•  "«  '°  the  hands  of  private 
corporations  and  the  great  mass  of  Church  people  throSghout 

ported"th7^^"Vr  °^"^l-*'-°"  *°  ="PP°^'  and'kave  not  sup- 
ported them.  This  condition  is  thoroughly  unsatisfactnrv 
and  mtolerable^  The  very  institutions  !nwMch  first  a„^ 
above  all  depend  the  efficiency  of  the  Church-the  nurseries  o1 
the  ministry-are  crippled  financially  and  are  utterly"nad- 
equately  manned      The  result  is  that  the  Clergy  are  not  riven 

thlfZ'7  "^^It  f'l  '"'^''*  ""''  °"ght  to  rfceive.  I  fnow 
that  the  strength  of  the  ministry  does  not  consist  in  humln 
learning,  but  in  spiritual  power.  But  the  spiritual  power  wtu 
not  and  cannot  be  utilized  to  the  full  unless  the  agen?sTre  we 

wiHT.nKT'!.''""f'^  '"  l^"''  intellectual  qualifications  wh^ch 

will  enable  them  to  apply  their  power  to  the  fullest  advantage 

The  subject  is  one  for  the  General  Synod  to  deal  with  in  it^ 

widest  relations.     Just  as  the  state  recognizes  the  neces^  for 

V  tern' rthe  Ch?'"^'  °'  'f  ^""^  ""  ''"  ->>»'«  of  oTr    cUo 
IN  riT;       '"is '^''"'^'^h  must  recognize  the  necessity  of  training 

Ld  V^-  J^^  P'^'™*  ^""^S^^  should  be  brought  into  te? 
t.mate  touch  with  and  made  part  of  the  organic  Hfe  of  the 
Church  as  expressed  in  the  Diocesan  and  Genera  Svnods 
1  hese  Synods  should  have  an  official  voice  in  their  controTand 
l;o  responsible  for  their  support.  The  needs  of  thrr„iL 
.Lould  be  kept  steadily  before  the  peoplfLd  Z  duty^S 
supporting  them  enforced  constantly      Ihe  result  of  our  nrf 

same 'woT'"!,'"  """'  '^^"  '°  "^"P''^^'^  institut^ns  doTng'^:he" 
,1™  n  /■.'*•'"'? -*™^"  *"  *'^<=  =^™e  Diocese.  Perhaps  we 
'■ave  not  yet  amved  at  such  a  condition  of  mutual  i^sp^ct  Jd 
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confidence  ^nd  tolerance  as  to  discuss  amalgamation  of  such 
rival  institutions  within  the  Church,  but  certain  I  am  that  that 
day  is  c  jming  and  coming  soon. 

This  question  of  the  relation  oi  the  Church  to  the  Theo- 
logical Colleges  affects  this  Diocese  very  closely,  and  has  reach- 
ed a  crisis.  The  relations  of  the  Synod  and  the  Church  to 
Huron  College  and  the  Western  University  are  in  a  perfectly 
chaotic  condition,  and  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  trv  and  evolve 
order  out  of  it.  The  two  institutions  are  Church  of  England, 
but  the  Church,  as  such,  has  no  voice  whatever  in  the  control  of 
either.  Kitlier  might,  if  it  thought  necessary,  act  in  a  manner 
hostile  to  the  Synod.  Each  is  an  independent,  selt-perpetuat- 
mg  body.  If  either,  or  both,  were  strong  enough  financially  to 
be  mdependent  of  the  Synod,  there  would  be  some  reason  for 
such  a  condition.  But  when  neither  can  exist  from  day  to 
day  without  support  from  the  Church,  the  case  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. 

The  po.sition  of  the  two  institutions  is  by  no  means 
identical,  although  we  must  consider  them  together. 

Huron  College  is  practically  ruled  from  England,  the 
appointment  to  the  Principalship  and  Divinitv  Professorship 
bemg  vested  in  the  C.  and  C.  C.  S.  Outside  of  the  salarv  of  the 
Pnncipal,  provided  by  the  Peache  Endowment,  the  College  has 
practically  no  endowment  available  for  the  salarv  of  Professors. 
It  has  simply  the  grounds  und  the  accommodation  for  students. 
So  that  the  College  staff  consists  practically  of  one  man.  To 
this  condition  of  things  there  are  two  very 'serious  objections; 

1.  So  long  as  the  College  is  ruled  from  England,  it  is 
liable  to  be  out  of  touch  with  the  life  of  the  Canadian  Church. 
Pnncipal  after  Principal  has  come  out  from  the  old  land;  but 
although  excellent  scholars  and  good  men  thev  never  fitted 
into  the  Church's  system  in  this  countrv,  and 'retired  disap- 
pointed after  a  few  years.  This  simply  shows  that  the  system 
IS  a  failure,  and  1  am  firmly  convinced  that  so  long  as  the 
appointment  to  the  Principalship  and  therefore  the  supreme 
direction  of  the  College  rests  in  the  Old  Countrv,  it  will,  like  the 
old  management  of  the  G.  T.  R.,  be  a  successi'on  of  failures. 

2.  Secondly,  the  poverty  of  the  College  and  the  conse- 
quent smaliness  of  its  staff  render  it  incapable  of  doing  effi- 
ciently the  work  which  it  aims  at  doing. 

Now  in  order  to  place  the  College  in  a  satisfactory  relation 
to  the  Church,  two  things  are  necessary.  First,  the  supreme 
direction  of  the  College  must  be  transferred  from  England  tc 
Canada ;  and,  secondly,  such  changes  must  be  made  in  the 
College  cnn.stiti.tion  ,is  will  bring  the  College  into  more  organic 
connection  with  the  Church.     This  is  a  necessity    if  it  is  to 
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receive  from  the  Diocese  the  support  that  such  a  College  oui^ht 
to  receive,  I  ara  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the^CoWe 
Council  has  already  sent  a  petition  to  the  English  TmsteeT 

;ol^  oftL-^n^ot  tt/r  ^-itrX^ar^;,%^-^^^ 

^rwas^fiSts^^^^™  i  is£?f  i 

always  maintain  its  Protestknt  and  eeangdic^l  chapter'""" 

chu^L?^;i; -; -^  \:--^Xt  It%^£.: 
^^e'^to^c^oC-xfrtirha^r^^ 

anrbtsSrt?"^'"^"*"'*-^^^"-'^^-'^^"^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Now   here  are  two  institutions,  both  Church  of  Eni-lanH 
K^r"^  ^l  Churchmen,  serving'the  Church    and  yf  The 
Church  as  a  body  .snot  responsible  for  either,  and  can  exercise 
no  control  over  them  as  regards  the  course  of  study    or  the 
hT?^  l"'^  °l  """"y-  °'  **""  '*^>«'^'i°°  of  the  staff.  ^I  th  nk 
that  the  time  has  come  when  an  end  should  be  put  to  this  loose 
n^l  P;""^  condition  of  affairs.     Neither  institution  in  Us 
present  s  ate,  is  such  as  we  would  like  it  to  be  or  such  as    t 
ought  to  be  m  order  to  be  a  strength  to  the  Church,  and  unt 
more   satisfactory   relations  are     established   between   them 
and  the  Church,  I  do  not  see  much  hope  of  improvement    Tf 
the   two   can   be   amalgamated   and   one   string   inst"tution 
evolved  out  of  them,  backed  by  the  whole  strfng?h  o"    he 
Church  in   the  Diocese,   that  obviously  would  be  the  best 
policy;  and  J  think  that  the  Synod  ought  to  appoint  a  strong 
Committee   with  full  power  to  review  the  whole  shuatlon  and 
i'hfw '^'  ''°i-  *"^*^  authorities  of  Huron  College  and  of 
work  .nd  th"  ^T^'T-  *ith  a  view  to  consolidation  of  the 
^Z,u   i        f 'f'^hshment  of  such  relationship  between  them 
and  the  Synod,  that  the  Church  might  feel  and  know  that  th^ 
institution  w.as  indeed  and  in  truth  their  ownj  the  adequate 
support  of  which  was  a  necessity  of  the  Diocese.  '"''^I^ate 

It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  not  starting  de  novo 
TnlZl  "fT:^  *'""  ^  ™"dition,  and  it  is  our  wifdomTot 
to  letthings  drift  because  some  limiting  conditions  are  attached 
to  one  institution,  but  to  endeavor  to  evolve  a  worWng  svstem 
out  of  what  we  have.  But  in  anv  svstem  evolved  wo  41^ 
must  be  kept  steadily  in  view.  First,  the  supreme  dir;cbn' 
must  be  in  this  country;  and.  secondly,  if  the  Church  st"^ 
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sponsor  for  it  and  to  support  it,  the  Church  must  have  a  voice 
in  its  direction,  an  1  that  officially. 

We  must  aim  if  possible,  to  have  one  institution.  Two 
divide  attention  and  dissipate  energy,  and  we  must  concen- 
trate our  energies  and  not  dissipate  them. 

MISSIONARY    WORK. 

The  Church  exists  in  order  to  apply  to  all  mankind  tie 
endowipeats,  powers  and  graces  which  God  conferred  upon 
hutnanity  by  the  Incarnation  of  Hi.-!  Son,  and  the  sending  of 
Hii  Spirit.  And  therefore  from  the  beginning  the  main  part 
of  the  Church's  work  has  been  Missionary. 

The  Missionary  awakening  of  the  Church  of  England 
m  Canada  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  last  meeting  of 
the  General  Synod.  If  for  nothing  else,  that  session 
will  J  remain  ;for  ever  memorable  in  our  history  as  mark- 
mg  the  day  when  for  the  first  time  in  our  Church  m  Canada 
Missions  were  put  in  their  rightful  place  as  the  first  and  great- 
est and  supreme  work  of  the  Church.  The  magnitude  of  the 
work  overshadowed  everything  and  forced  men  to  leave  all 
meaner  things  and  bend  their  energies  to  the  mighty  task 
before  them  in  the  west  and  in  heathen  lands.  This  was 
as  it  should  be,  for  after  all.  Missions  do  constitute  the 
mam  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  Church.  "As  the  Father 
sent  Me,  even  so  send  I  you."  " Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and 
make  disciples  of  all  nations."  "Ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto 
Me unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth."  This  com- 
mand of  the  Lord  is  still  the  great,  all-compelling  motive  to  the 
Church.  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  is  not  an  op- 
tional matter  for  any  man  or  congregation,  or  Church,  whether 
they  will  support  Missions  or  not.  It  is  a  compulsory  work' 
and  if  they  refuse  it,  it  is  Jesus  Christ  whom  they  disobey 
and  set  at  nought.  So  that  when  any  man  says  "I  don't 
believe  in  Missions,"  that  really  means  "I  don't  believe  in 
Jesus  Chnst."  The  warrant  for  Missions  is  still  first  and 
above  all  the  words  of  Christ. 

But  now  a  secondary,  but  most  powerful  argument  for 
Missions  IS  derived  from  history.  We  support  Missions  because 
now  we  know  from  the  evidence  of  history  that  the  Gospel 
IS  the  only  regenerative  moral  force  in  the  world.  It  is  the 
only  power  that  has  regenerated  the  world  in  the  past  and 
the  only  power  that  regenerates  it  to-day.  The  hope  of  the 
world  to-day  is  bound  up  with  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Kingdom 
—the  cause  of  punty,  righteousness,  enlightenment  and  pro- 
gress, in  a  word,  the  cause  of  civilization.  If  He  should  faU 
to  regenerate  the  world  there  is  no  other  Saviour  than  He 
no  other  remedy  for  the  world's  disease  than  His  Go-pel.     So 
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wp  commend  foreign  Missions  to-dav,  because  we  want  to 
civilize  and  uplift  the  nations  that  lie  in  darkness.  They 
arc  now  sunk  in  the  scale  of  beinK.  living  to  the  flesh,  whose 
fruit  is  corru|,tion,  and  the  Gosjiel  is  the  only  power  that  can 
uplift  them  and  enable  them  to  rise  to  their  true  destiny, 
a«d  to  live  the  life  of  the  Spirit,  wh(.  ■  fruit  is  life  everlasting. 
This  motiM'  applies  with  just  as  much  force  to  Missions  in 
our  own  country  as  to  Missions  to  the  heathen.  It  is  because 
we  bclie\e  in  the  regenerating  and  [jurifying  and  strengthening 
moral  powers  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  that  we  want  to  plant 
It  in  the  west,  at  the  very  beginning  of  its  life,  so  that  the 
west  may  grow  healthy  and  strong  and  on  sound  moral  foun- 
dations from  the  very  beginnings  of  its  history. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  three  reasons  especially 
which  constitute  a  particularly  urgent  call  to  the  Church 
to-day : 

I.  First,  we  live  in  very  critical  times,  both  as  regards 
the  historj-  of  our  own  country  and  of  the  world.  It  is  needless 
to  tell  you  how  rapidly  the  west  is  filling  with  people.  But 
we  do  need  to  be  reminded  that  for  these  [icoplc  whom  we 
have  invited  to  our  shores,  we  are  responsible.  We  arc  just 
as  responsible  to  supply  them  with  the  first  requisites  of 
their  moral  life  as  we  are  to  supply  them  with  the  first  re- 
quisites of  civil  life.  Moreover,  now  is  the  time  to  act,  not 
ten  or  twenty  years  hence.  If  we  want  to  preserve  the 
west  of  Canada  for  God,  now  is  the  time  to  see  to  it. 

a.  Moreover,  all  over  the  world  there  are  opportunities 
for  Missionary  work  never  offered  to  the  Church  before.  But, 
a  few  years  ago  the  greater  part  of  Africa  was  wholly  unknown! 
much  of  India,  the  whole  of  China  and  Japan  were  absolutely 
closed  to  the  Missionaries  of  the  Cross.  Now  the  whole  world 
is  open  and  the  Missionaries  of  the  Cross  may  even  penetrate 
the  most  sacred  and  inaccessible  regions  even  of  China  and 
Thibet.  This  constitutes  a  call  to  the  Church  to  be  up  and 
take  advantage  of  these  open  doors.  God  speaks  to  us  to-day 
in  the  language  of  opportunity.  He  uses  no  other  voice ;  and  if 
we  refu.so  to  heed  it,  we  shall  miss  the  day  of  our  visitation. 
Then,  moreover,  what  makes  the  present  opportunity  doubly 
precious,  is  that  it  has  come  at  the  precise  moment  when  the 
heathen  nations  are  most  impressed  with  the  superiority  of  the 
Christian  nations  in  all  the  arts  of  civilized  life  and  scientific 
knowledge,  so  impressed  that  they  are  disposed  to  listen  to 
their  teaching  and  welcome  their  religious  message  also  as 
superior  to  their  own.  This  is  supremely  the  case  in  Japan 
and  China  to-day,  both  of  which  are  ready  and  eager,  not  only 
to  adopt  and  apply  our  engines  of  destruction,  but  nlso  the 
best  thought  and  civilization  of  the  Christian  nations.    Now, 
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t"ir.r;l:,'!:-i'J-»"^t': '"  ""'  ""^  "'---  an,  .end 
the  v^.y  i:}:?,'!;;'^;;:^;;.^  t^  me  that  humanly  speaking. 

^■■e  at  first  dispose,!  to  think  T;,?l  L  '  '"™'  '*"'  "  "''-'n  wo 
His  wonders  to  perform  Di  ,""'"" '""^-'^tcri.ius  wav 
tumults  are  some  imc"  ui,  "'^'''l'"--^.  evolutions,  warsTnn'd' 
m«,orf„rtet       ™^^/cn^^^^^^^^^ 

past  history.  At  the  Leg  mini  of  ,'"f"'"''  /""  "'  '  '''"'^  <'< 
Christian  era.  the  Roman  em^^r  f  "^  '""''"'  "■"turv  of  the 
faith  as  the  religion  ^fheT  ''^''"""•I'^'lKed  the  Ci.risti  n 
patient  and  courageous  sicriCZp  '^""  ("-  ^enturie  'o" 
e'l,  and  it  seemed  to  the  am-st  .',„  ^T^  ''''"'  '■"  '"^t  triumph 
version  of  the  emp.ire  were  e  "ont"'""^  ''^"^'-^  ^^  "  »><•"',„- 
there  seeme.l  no  further  need  f  ,r  ™  s  7  "^  "'"  ""■■'''•  ■''"J 
nat  ons  lyin^  outside  the  Rorn^n  ""J'  ''"tfrprise.     The 

darkness.  What  was  the  res™ '"  ^7  .r^  ''^"  '"  ""^i' 
north  anc  east  of  the  Roman  worM,  """'"  "''"'"'»  'vinK 
empire,  wave  after  wave  ,"  .,T  i^  ""■''  "^er  the  Roman 
Ooths,  the  Franks,  the  Vanda  s  Z  T  f'^^ '■"lanche,  he 
Huns,  until  it  seemed  as  tho„,  /,  r  ^'"^''  "«^  Saracen,  the 
overwhelmed  and  de.stroved  Th  '"'"'";^""  "'^'^'f  "'""11  le 
the  apathv  of  the  Churrh  ,  '  7"'  ^'"''"enKeance  for 
Christians  would  n,!t  send  the  r^Nn"^'  '°^^  «"  "''^i™  1 
God  would  bring  the  heathen  to  f^-'^'™-''""  to  the  heathen 

H^™  *.°  P^eaeh  to  them.     M™     het  n?t  r '  ''"°"  ••""'  ™'"'"' 
that  hi.storv'     Wh-,-  i,      ^    •         "^e  not  he  a  warning f,,,- ..    ■ 

upon  us.  The  -yellow  pert'  mav,"^''  '"'^'  ''"™  ''«  forceS 
S  r  Robert  Hart  has  declared  th"?thi  "T'"  "'^"  ^'^  "'^"k 
oeril  "  f  ^^■«"«elization  of  C  jna  Til  "'•'  ■',?>'  '"  ^™id  it  is 
Penl     from  a  Christian  China  nrrh""  '""  '"«  "o  "vellow 

.      The  safety  of  Christen^  Christian  England 

e.vilization,  no  lis  than^h°"  """^  *'"'  '^'^^'^  "f  Progress  an,i 
maintain  and  augment  «,en"'"'?^'"'^=  "'  Christ  urge  us  to 
'™^t  that  this  ve^r  and  ?or  air,  '  ''"^^'""^O' force!  and  I 
Diocese  of  JIuron  will  not  onU  ^T"'  '°  '■°""-'  the  Wealthv 
expected  of  it  by  the  Generlf  L'^rl'^  "^^  ''"'  '"'-"  'Tetm' 

■n  behalf  of  Mi^sloSs  !« lifJ^,',"!'^  diocese  made  such  an  .ffon 
'  earned  out  m  the  month  of  AU^ 


res,',":,*;'*  ''E,-;',"  ""■""'■■ "■>-  "i™.  i" 

over  then,  ,m  I   p     j!  •  1''     J  ''''J'"  ,         '"'  '''"-'^  ""'  "■■•'"'' 
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l«--rs  of  the  Clum  h  of  K iii>I-,nH     V i„  '  '"^  "'^  ""'"'- 

Lt4  us  try  to  mn i.u-.in'u.  "'  ''"""'  "'  ""■  >-""■"..«».. 

peop^"Lf/^^s,^'ZirCu,re^l;ro!i,;:":""^' '"  ""'''^  -- 
Hent^^r^iri'i^iir^r^r'"-- '''^^''^"- 
s^^-'rSidSr???' "---^^^^ 

wealthy  country      istrict    nn,l   tL  rf  "  "  '''''"■•''  '"  » 

worked  in  lookin,,  a  te  his  "■  ,n'i''.n  "f-,'"-''",  "*"  '"•  ""■'- 
haye  two  nn.l  s,  mr  ,,  '  thro?  *"''''  "''"''^  ""'"  '"'^'i"  will 
and  are  just  as  v ell  i  'ot  h.t,'"''"  "]''T"'^  ""^  ^'•'m^Kround, 
their  t  o  o  three  nen  will  n^/l''"'  ''™  ""■■  ™"'  ''''"'""Rh 
look  after  than  our  one  rL''™  T"^'  """"^  '»'"*"«  to 
thriye  so  lom.!i  you  f  ,?1  ;  '''"'^•"''";  'he  Church  will  neyer 
Clerical  profession  nn  ,  nr",'i7'  "'^.Oergy  properly.  The 
mean  th^t  theHer.y  arc  t^hw  "'  'ii"'"?;  ''"'  "'="  '1™''  ""t 

un<.tS,.ainW?:^"p.,:r';!:i;L:^:;H.S^^^^^^ 

ment  the  stipends  oVl^JL-   ^.  ^U^S^^Z^^:^  f-. 


u^^nri/'i 
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fntcrinK  the-  Ohurdi.  Wr  have  to  s(:ir(  h  :ill  ovir  Western 
Ont.-iriii  fur  stinli'nl*.  ami  alniii-.t  tn  rr.ax  min  to  entir  the 
Ciilti^,'!'  lor  Iraininj;,  Wr  have  imw  eleven  |iari>!u".  vaiaiil  in 
this  Dioeese,  ami  no  ('l<rv.'.vnien  to  inliiistir  iii  Ihcni  ami  no 
inimecHate  j  ros|  eet  of  men.  Men  do  not  cure  to  enter  tlii' 
ministry  if  the  slij  I'mls  arc  sm  h  as  to  eause  inTiietual  em- 
harrassniiMit,  ami  the  sitnalion  has  arriMvl  at  thai  staxe. 
The  Cler^jynian,  niori'ovir.  <  annot  hi'  at  his  liesi  in  his  minis- 
terial work  when  that  is  the  ease.  When  the  limit  of  stipend 
was  lixed  at  S700.  the  eosl  of  livin>!  was  at  le.ist  20'  ,  less  than 
it  is  to-day.  There  has  heen  a  readjustment  in  all  other 
departments  of  life,  eorrespondin;,'  with  the  increased  lost  of 
livitiK;  hut  there  has  heen  no  imn  ase  in  diTiral  stipends. 
The  time  has  come  for  readjustments  of  Clerii.d  stipends  and  I 
heheve  that  oni-e  our  people  realisi'  the  present  condition  thev 
will  not  he  slow  in  responding.  The  readjustment  of  the 
Mission;iry  Cleri.'y's  stipends  will  lie  made  at  this  Svnod.  when 
I  hope  it  will  I.e  found  possilile  to  j.ut  the  miiiimum  at  least  at 
S?.";©.  anil  if  possihle  at  S.Soo,  Hut  tin-  w..rk  should  not  end 
with  the  Missionary  ('lerj;y.  It  should  h.'  carried  out  ri,i;ht 
throuKh  the  t'hurch  in  all  our  self-supporliuL,'  parishes.  Nay, 
the  town  or  city  C'lerf;yman,  who  has  reici\ed  no  iticr.ase  in 
stii'end  during  the  last  live  years,  is  the  ^.Tcatc^t  sn:  crer  of  all, 
for  the  increased  cost  of  livitiK  is  felt  most  in  the  lowns  and 
cities.  To  makefile  stipemls  now  ci|Ua.  .  •  what  li.cv  were 
five  years  ajjo,  there  ou);ht  to  he  a  general  increase  of  n't  least 
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nut  how  can  this  he  done?  That  hrin^s  me  to  a  suhjcet 
which  1  wish  th.^  Synod  to  consider  very  seriously,  'iz,.  the 
advisahility  of  emiiloyinK  a  special  .\f;ent  or  .Missionary  to 
look  after  various  hnancial  matters,  such  as  the  canvass  of 
parishes  with  a  view  to  the  augmentation  of  stipends,  to  place 
heforc  the  people  the  claims  of  the  various  Dioi  esan  funds,  and 
the  aiiportionmenis  to  the  .Missionarv  Soiieiv  Canadian 
Church.  The  Diocese  of  Ontario  has  alreailv  emploved  a 
man  lor  this  pmrposc,  with  the  result  of  s,'reat  ,ind  suhstantial 
increase  in  Clerical  stipends  and  Missionarv  contrihrntions. 
Toronto  has  a  Diocesan  Organizinj,'  Secretar\-  for  Mission.s  with 
the  result  that  they  have  l.irfje  surpluses  in  all  funds  depending 
on  voluntary  contrihutions.  1  feci  convincid  that  if  we  can 
only  have  the  right  man.  it  will  result  in  this  Diocese  also  in 
increased  stipends  for  the  C'lergN'  and  a  more  adeiprate  support 
of  every  .good  cause  depending  on  voluntary  contrihutions. 
Further,  it  must  he  remembered  that  even  although  our 
<"r"rv  ''^■"  ''■  r-actically  wijicd  out,  yet  the  capital  funds 
of  the  Diocese  do  not  yield  the  income  which  thev  once  did, 
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aii.l  it  iiiiKlil  he  a  «iso  u-p  for  tlic  Sviioil  tc.  ioiim.I.t  wIhiIi.t 
tlu'  iM|,ii.il  .)!  s.,inu  limils  sli.mid  nut  liu  iiuri-aM'.l.  A.1.1  to 
this  tlic  la,  I  iliiit  till-  r.'vcimi'  ik-rivi'il  iVoin  vohmiary  nmtri- 
liuli'in.-.  i.<  mil  i.|aai  to  our  rf(|uiri'iiu'iUs,  .m,l  wo  .  aii'sir  tliat 
wcmu>l.|.viMM,iiiflii.'ansolim'ctiii;,'.,urol.lii;al  ions  ami  we 
shouM  I'li.havor  to  ilo  no  withi'ut  llll.al^n^;  ritu  iimuv. 

Moral  slim'oht  of  i  i.Kkuv. 
I  havf  >|,ol;cii  of  tlic  aili'ijuate  tiiiaiuial  support  of  the 
Clergy.     I  want  also  to  cnipliasizo  tlii'  iifn'ssitv  of  kciutoiis 
moral  support.     Tlirir  position  is  most  .lilll,  iilt  ami  ilrlic  uc 
most  Miystirious  an.l  ri'sp,,nsil,k..     Tlu'v  are  stewar.ls  of  ilic 
.Mysteri.'s  ol  (loch     They  have  to  listen  to  the  v  ,iee  of  the 
hternal,    tliey  have  to  maintain  the  tra.litioii  of  the  historic 
thureh;    they  have  to  wateh  over  the  eternal  welfare  of  the 
people  eominitteil   to  their  charge,     tirethreii,   prav  for  the 
Clergy     that  their  faith  waver  not,  that  thev  l.e  lille.l  with 
zeal  an.l  ijrow  in  k'raee  an.l  wis.loin  an.l  in  love  f.,r  the  s.nils  of 
their  iel|..win.n.      If  we  i.iul.l  onlv  relv  upon  the  elf.irts  of  tlic 
Clergy  heniK  reinlorce.l  by  the  intercessi.m  of  the  lavinen   how 
much  easier,  nay,  how  niu.li  tn.,re  ellieient  woul.l  he  our  work 
\ou  kn.iw  h.,w  mm  h  is  e.vpeete.l  of  vour  {'lerny,  how  sip-.r- 
ate  they  are  fn.m  the  life  in  the  mi.lst'.if  which  they  ilw<     ami 
whose  atm. .sphere  llicy  arc  expectcil  to  purifv  anil  inlluen.c 
\  ou  know  they  have  to  visit  the  sick  ami  .Iviii),'     it  is  n..t  in 
ea.sy  task.    \'.,u  .-ire  kIu.I  they  .1.;  it,  it   voulil  make  it  easier  if 
youv,ere  ocvasionally  to  let  them  kn.,w  your  sympatliv  with 
their  u.irk.     ^  on  arc  severe  ..n  tlicm  if  thev  .'lo  n.it  iirculi 
well  or  if  they  .lo  n.it  visit  .liliKcntlv.      IVrhaps  vou  arc  rieht 
anil   yet  it  may  not  he  altogether  their  fault.     After  all  m,iv 
not  their  failure  he  jiartlv  due  to  vou?     If  vou  had  pravc.l  loV 
them  perhaps  they  wouM  m>t  ha'vc  failed.'     IVrliaps  wisdom 
and  utterance  an.l  zeal  mis^ht  have  been  ^ivcn  them  if   v..u 
had  prayed  f,,r  them      iiut  v.iu  diil  not  prav  for  them  and 
therclore  they  have  failed.     Surelv  the  blame'is  partly  vours 
Fault-hn.lmK  ami  criticism  may  have  their  place  even 'towards 
the  Cle.-v;   but   1   doubt  if   thev   ever    succeed    in    lielpint; 
tllinys  much.      But   1   am   sure  that  there  are  other  ways  — 
more  human  .-iml  eliicacious  ways     more  Christlike      Leave 
the  arm-chair  of  easy  criticism  and  K.vc  a  brothers  h;in.|  to 
yourClcrj,'ymen.  I.et  them  know  that  they  have  \-our  sympathy 
an.l  your  prayers.     After  all,  ihc  Clergy's  work  is  vour  wo-' 
their  cause  is  yours.     Thev  work  for  v.iu.  thev  jira'y  for  v     - 
they  miiiLstcr  to  you   in  sacred  thiiiKs.     See  to  it'  that 'you 
succor  them  by  prayer,  by  counsel,  by  sympathy  and  zeal' 
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THE    SOVEREIGNTY    OF    CHRIST. 

Finally,  let  me  once  more  remind  you  of  what  is  the  funda- 
mental aim  of  the  Church's  existence.  The  Church  exists  in 
order  to  apply  to  all  mankind  and  to  every  department  of  life 
tl"  -ndowments,  powers,  forces,  gifts  and  graces  which  God 
conferred  upon  humanity  by  the  Incarnation  of  His  Son  and 
the  sending  of  His  Spirit.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  aim,  as 
well  as  in  the  battle  with  the  agencies  of  evil,  she  needs  the 
help  of  every  member  and  shi^  must  strain  every  nerve. 
Moreover,  she  has  only  a  limited  time  to  do  it. 

1  have  already  spoken  of  the  Missionary  aspect  of  this  aim 
of  the  Church.  In  the  few  words  which  remain  1  would  ask 
you  to  think  of  this  with  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Church 
in  our  own  midst.  The  aim  of  Christians  is  the  same,  whether 
in  Mission  or  work  or  in  their  activities  here  at  home  —to  apply 
the  Divine  powers  to  the  life  of  humanity  -to  proclaim  the 
supremacy  (jf  Christ  and  claim  for  Him  the  sovereignty  over 
every  department  and  province  of  our  iiuman  life. 

The  outward  c.„j,ect  of  this  work  will  change  from  age 
to  age.  The  problems,  doubts  and  difiicultics,  social, 
seientilic,  theological,  of  our  day  are  wholl;-  ditferent  from 
those  of  our  fathers.  The  Church  must  kecj)  pace  with  the 
intellectualexpansion  of  theage.  She  must  enter  sympathetic- 
ally into  the  social  problems  of  the  age.  She  must  re- 
arrange ideas  and  re-state  old  truths  in  accordance  with  the 
new  point  of  view,  or  else  she  will  not  elTectively  assert  Christ's 
supremacy  over  the  life  of  to-day.  Phrases  and  catchwords  of 
a  generation  ago  do  not  appeal  to  us.  Words  and  subjects 
that  filled  the  souls  of  our  fathers  with  joy  or  sorrow  or  dread, 
fail  to  stir  us  to  emotion.  But  the  truth  is  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day  and  forever,  though  its  outward  forms  and  expression 
must  be  re-cast  and  re-clothed  in  present-day  garments.  And 
this  must  be  done  in  every  department  of  life.  For  Christ 
claims  supremacy  over  the  whole  of  our  life,  and  the  assertion 
of  this  absolute  supremacy  is  the  task  before  the  Church.  The 
task  would  be  easy  if  we  could  be  content  with  only  a  partial 
supremacy.  Our  temptation  to-day  is  to  rest  satisfied  with 
this  partial  supremacy.  There  has  been  a  tacit  and  subtle 
withdrawal  of  many  jirovinces  of  life  from  the  supremacy  of 
Christ  in  recent  years.  We  have  been  tempted  to  solve  our 
problems  by  dividing  the  Universe,  human  nature  and  human 
life  into  distinct  and  separate  partitions.  In  our  innocence 
and  blindness  we  say,  here  is  a  province  for  the  man  of  science, 
and  here  is  a  province  for  the  statesman,  for  t'n'  business  man, 
and  here  is  a  province  for  the  Church,  for  theology  and  religion. 
Let  them  not  trespass  on  each  other's  domam  and  all  will  be  i 
peace.     And  as  we  say  it  we  give  color  to  the  subtle  and  fatal  I 
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delusion  that  somehow  or  other  tliere  are  two  or  more  kinds  of 
worlds-one  for  the  Clergyman  and  the  theologian  and  one  for 
tne  stuaent  .-    ....u:!.;"  or  for  the  statesman  and  man  of  busi- 
""Trni!  ■      ,    "'"^  ■'  '■-"  ''^i"  world,  and  that  with  the  latter 
wor  d  Chri  '.  In.  nctlung    o  do.     1  confess  that  to  me  such  an 
attitude  IS  <„i  ■  of  utter  weakness  and  betrayal  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Uiris'       I'  :>  .:  grave  and  fatal  delusion.     For  there  is 
no  such  division  in  ou,  life,  it  is  contrary  to  the  Christian 
teaching  ot  every  age,  and  after  all  it  is  the  one  God  that  rules 
in  both  spheres    and  Christ  can  be  satisfied  with  no  divided 
sovereignty.     If  He  is  King  at  all.  He  is  King  over  the  whole 
ot  our  life,  over  our  scientinc  knowledge,  over  our  politics 
over  our  business,  over  our  fainilv  and  personal  life      It  is 
false  theology  and  treason  to  Christ  to  talk  as  if  there  were  a 
separation  or  division  of  our  life  into  pro\iiices,in  such  a  way 
for    instance,    as   to  imply    that    what    is    morallv    wronir' 
might  be  commercially  or  politically  right.     It  is  the  duty  of 
the  Church  to  ]jrotest  against  this  tacit  surrender— to  claim 
tor  Christ  the  whole  of  life— political,   municipal  and  com- 
mercial hie,  no  less  than  what  is  termed  commonly  the  spirit- 
ual     ^iay,  the  service  which  men  may  oiler  to  Christ  in  the 
parliament  or  in  municipal  councils  or  in  trade  or  as  artisans 
and  laborers  may  be  and  will  be  just  as  spiritual  as  the  most 
solemn  act  of  a  titled  prelate  in  his  gorgeous  cathedral, if  tliev 
render  their  service  in  the  faith  and  fear  of  God  and  from  love 
to  Christ      Ihe  distinction  between  secular  and  spiritual  is 
false.      Ihe  opposite  of  spiritual  is  not  secular,  but  carnal 
All  secular  work  may  be,  and  with  all  Christians  ought  to  be' 
also  spiritual  work. 

."  nd  so  I  consider  it  the  duty  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
Clergy  to  pay  the  closest  attention  to  all  questions  that  affect 
the  well-being  and  progress  of  the  people,  so  that  they  may  be 
able  with  intelligence  and  power  to  assert  the  supremacy  of 
Chnst  m  every  relationship.  To  do  this  we  need  in  the  first 
place  a  strong  ministry— a  ministry  equipped  on  the  one  hand 
with  all  the  advantages  and  power  which  human  culture  and 
training  can  give,  but  above  all  a  ministry  conscious  of  its 
vocation— of  its  Divine  call  and  mission. 

But  we  need  not  only  a  strong  ministry,  we  need  more 
ministerial  agencies  for  bringing  the  power  ot  the  Gospel  into 
closer  touch  with  the  people's  life.  As  it  is  we  limit  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Church  to  the  agency  of  one  man.  Tlie  preaching 
of  the  Word  and  the  application  of  that  Word  to  the  life  of  the 
people  IS  practically  confined  to  the  parish  Clergyman  Con- 
sequently the  wealth  and  variety  of  the  Church's  spiritual 
endowments— the  power  of  the  Holy  Spint  -is  cribbed  and 
cabined  and  confined.     We  want  to  utilize  the  ministerial 
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gifts  of  godly  men — to  harness  them  and  send  them  forth 
endowed  with  the  Church's  authority.  How  to  do  this 
effectively  is  the  practical  problem  before  the  Church  'o-day. 
We  have  the  gifts;  we  have  the  men,  but  somehow  we  fail  to 
use  them  effectively.  How  the  problem  will  be  ultimately 
solved  with  us,  it  is  impossible  to  say — whether  by  the  re- 
vival of  the  Diaconate  or  by  some  other  way.  What  we  have 
to  remember  is  that  in  order  to  bring  the  powers  of  the  Gospel 
to  bear  upon  the  whole  life  of  humanity,  the  Chi  rch  needs  the 
exercise  of  all  the  gifts  which  her  members  possess.  To  bring 
every  department  of  life  into  subjection  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ — that  is  the  goal  of  the  Church;  and  to  that  supreme 
end  we  need  all  the  gifts  and  all  the  energies  both  of  Clergy 
and  people.  And  let  us  remember  that  all  our  organizations, 
our  Synods  and  Vestries,  our  Schools  and  Colleges,  our  Mis- 
sionary Societies,  our  Choirs  and  Parochial  Societies,  and  even 
the  Christian  ministry  itself — exist  for  this  one  aim — the 
establishment  of  the  supremacy  of  Christ.  Let  us  never  allow 
ourselves,  in  our  preference  of  some  particular  agency  or  work, 
to  lose  sight  of  this  fact  and  so  quarrel  over  the  use  oi  nleans 
and  sarrliice  the  great  end  of  the  Church ;  and  let  us  never 
consent  to  surrender  His  claim  to  supremacy  over  any  pro- 
vince or  part  of  iile,  and  never  rest  satisfied  till  the  authority 
of  Christ  is  established  and  acknowledged  as  sujireme  over  all 
— till  it  is  recognized  that  Christ  is  indeed  the  Head  of  every 
man,  as  well  as  of  the  Church. 

I  beg  to  report  that  since  my  consecration  1  have  admin- 
istered the  rite  of  confirmation  in  the  Rural  Deaneries  of 
Waterloo,  Norfolk,  Brant,  Oxford,  Elgin,  Kent,  Essex,  Mid- 
dlesex and  Lambton. 

Total  confirmed;  350  males;  456  females — 806.  There 
have  been  two  ordinations  held  since  the  last  annual  meeting 
of  Synod — one  held  by  the  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Montreal, 
during  the  interregnum  on  December  nth,  1904,  when  the 
Rev,  Arthur  Carlile,  B.A.,was  admitted  to  the  Diaconate;  the 
other  by  myself  on  June  i8th,  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  when 
Rev.  Horace  W.  Snell,  B.  A.,  and  Rev.  Charles  F.  Westman, 
M.  A.,  were  ordained  to  the  Priesthood;  Rev.  Harrison 
Palmer  Westgate  and  Rev.  Kenneth  McGoun,  B.  A.,  wee 
ordained  to  the  Diaconate. 

And  now  I  commend  you  to  the  guidance  of  God  the  Holy 
Ghost.  May  He  direct  us  in  all  our  deliberations,  that  so  we 
may  arrive  at  a  right  judgment  in  alt  things. 


